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Blind 

Farmers 


Here’s  how  some  4000  Americans  meet  the 
challenge  of  an  occupation  that  can 
be  tough  under  the  most  ideal  circumstances. 


v  . 


by  ALFRED  K.  ALLAN 
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The  hot  rays  of  the  sun  washed  over  the  browned 
body  of  the  North  Carolina  farmer  as  he  stooped  in 
the  midst  of  his  sprawling  field.  His  gentle  fingers 
touched  the  soft,  well-turned  earth,  but  his  eyes  stared 
up  toward  the  early  afternoon  sun,  for  he  could  not 
see  the  good  earth  he  was  tending.  He  is  totally  blind. 

The  loud  clanging  of  a  distant  bell  interrupted  the 
farmer’s  work.  He  straightened,  turned  and  strolled 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  ringing.  The  bell  sound 
was  an  invisible  path  guiding  the  farmer  out  of  his 
high-stalked  fields.  This  was  how  he  overcame  his 
blindness.  He’d  placed  an  interval-timer  device  in  an 
overturned  tub  and  set  it  down  beside  the  gate  leading 
to  his  fields.  It  was  fixed  to  ring  at  a  certain  time. 
Thus  the  farmer  solved  two  serious  problems— he  was 
able  to  find  his  way  back  by  following  the  sound  of 
the  ringing  bell,  and  he  would  also  be  able  to  know 
how  much  time  he  had  spent  at  work  in  his  fields  so 
that  he  wouldn’t  overwork. 

Such  ingenuity  and  courage  is  being  displayed  every 
day  by  an  estimated  4000  blind  people  currently  en¬ 
gaged  in  rural  enterprises  throughout  the  nation.  With 
the  help  and  encouragement  of  federal  and  state 
agencies  these  brave  farmers  are  setting  an  inspiring 
example  for  all  of  us. 


Alice  Haines  has  a  thriving  45-acre  poultry  farm  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.  Though  totally  blind,  Alice  regu¬ 
larly  drives  her  own  tractor.  First,  she  perches  high 
atop  the  tractor,  which  is  stalled  at  the  edge  of  her 
field.  Then  she  yanks  the  starting  switch  and  plows  her 
starting  furrow  around  the  edge  of  the  field.  When  the 
first  circuit  is  completed  the  front  wheel  of  the  tractor 
is  pressed  against  the  steep  side  of  the  previous  furrow. 
This  acts  as  Alice’s  guide  and  makes  the  rest  of  the 
plowing  easy.  She  can  now  continue  her  plowing  in  a 
steady  and  smooth  manner. 

The  Haines  homestead  abounds  with  over  3000  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  addition  to  cows,  calves  and  sheep,  all  of 
which  Alice  tends  alone.  This  courageous  woman  strolls 
about  her  land  just  as  if  she  had  sight.  She  wears 
sneakers  so  she’ll  know  when  she  has  walked  off  a 
path  or  off  the  side  of  a  furrow. 

Out  in  Madison  County,  Ida.,  is  the  farm  of  short, 
stocky  Tommy  Miyasaki.  “I  can  do  just  about  every¬ 
thing,”  Tommy  says  proudly.  Tommy  s  sighted  wife 
does  the  few  jobs  her  husband  cant  do. 

By  gently  feeling  the  eggs,  Tommy  can  tell  when 
they  are  getting  smaller  in  late  summer.  Then  he 
knows  it’s  time  to  cut  down  on  their  grain  and  feed 
the  hens  more  mash. 
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Gerhardt  Richter,  Lewisvilfe,  Minn.,  takes  particular  pride 
in  his  chickens,  pigs  and  milk  cows.  He  credits  his  skill 
to  the  Farm  School  for  the  Blind,  not  far  from  Cincinnati. 


Tommy  sets  up  his  nests  and  fences  at  night.  He 
stands  rigidly  in  the  doorway  of  the  pen,  his  ears 
cocked  to  catch  every  sound  inside.  Tommy  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  healthy  hens  have  a  low-pitched  sound 
but  hens  with  a  bronchial  disorder  have  a  definite 
cough.  Tommy  declares,  with  considerable  pride,  “It’s 
wonderful  to  be  able  to  do  things  for  myself.” 

Gerhardt  Richter  has  a  modern  nine-acre  farm  in 
Lewisville,  Minn.  To  supplement  his  income  from  his 
farm  Gerhardt  works  as  a  maintenance  man  on  a  near¬ 
by  spread.  But  it  is  his  own  place  that  Gerhardt  and 
his  sighted  wife  tend  with  special  devotion.  Gerhardt 
has  380  laying  hens,  38  feeder  pigs  and  four  milking 
cows.  He  raises  over  a  hundred  feeder  pigs  a  year.  All 
by  himself,  Gerhardt  busily  (Continued  on  page  58) 

Herald  Smith  is  ready  for  any  weather  with  a  full 
wood  shed  on  his  small  dairy  farm  near  Tacoma. 
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Games  and  antics  like  these  will  help  you  to 
etijoy  the  water,  and  that’s  an 
important  step  in  learning  how  to  swim. 


Some  people  are  resigned  to  a  lifetime  of  sitting  on 
the  sand  because  they  can’t  swim  and  won’t  go  near  the 
water.  Others  think  that  “if  you  ain’t  sufferin’  you  ain’t 
learnin’  ”  and  go  plodding  back  and  forth  for  hours  in  the 
water  on  a  kick  board. 

But  whether  you’re  a  sand  sitter  or  swimmer,  you’ll 
have  more  fun  and  improve  your  swimming  by  trying 
games  and  antics  like  these  in  the  wafer. 

With  children  and  in  my  swimming  classes  at  Christian 
College  ( where  all  the  photographs  on  these  pages  were 
taken),  I  teach  recreational  swimming  activities  to  help 
students  improve  breathing,  endurance,  balance,  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  other  skills  essential  to  the  effective  swimmer. 
And  you  certainly  don’t  have  to  be  suffering. 

When  someone  calls,  “Bet  you  can’t  do  this!’’  a  crowd 
gangs  around  and  follow-the-leader  is  under  way.  Or 
a  swimmer  taps  you  on  the  shoulder  and  yells,  “You’re 
it!”  You  tag  another  swimmer  and  the  game  is  on. 

Be  prepared  with  a  good  supply  of  ideas  the  next  time 
you  go  to  the  pool  or  beach.  Play  in  either  shallow  or 
deep  water.  Nonswimmers  can  have  as  much  fun  as 
anybody,  and  they’ll  begin  to  learn  to  swim  in  spite  of 
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One,  two,  three,  up.  One,  two,  three,  splash!"  Elevator  is  a  favorite  when  half  a  dozen  get  together  for  fun. 
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Don’t  Fear  the  Doctor 
(Continued  from  page  49) 


serious  threat,  that  hospitals  are  now 
workshops  for  the  more  complicated 
techniques  of  medicine  rather  than 
havens  of  desperation  and  death.  You 
must  talk  about  these  things  and 
think  about  them  in  calm,  secure  mo¬ 
ments.  You  must  let  them  sink  in 
gradually. 

Probably  the  hardest  part  of  your 
fear  of  doctors  to  fight  is  that  based 
on  fear  of  unpleasant  knowledge. 
Here  there  is  no  misinformation,  no 
crossed  emotional  wire,  no  memory 
of  the  past.  Here  is  fear  with  a  basis 
in  fact— if  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  you,  your  doctor  will 
probably  find  it.  Then  you  won’t  be 
able  to  ignore  it  any  longer.  Your  pat¬ 
tern  of  life  will  be  upset  and  your 
freedom  blocked  by  the  limits  the 
doctor  places  on  you. 

One  of  my  friends  used  to  run  a 
TB  survey.  With  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  in  a  trailer,  he 
went  from  one  office  and  plant  to  an¬ 
other,  taking  chest  x-rays.  On  the 
average,  98  percent  of  the  workers 
went  through  the  trailer.  But  the  films 
taken  there  were  tiny  ones,  meant 
simply  to  screen  the  completely  nor¬ 
mal  from  the  slightly  suspicious 
cases.  If  there  was  any  mark  on  the 
first  film,  even  a  spot  that  looked  like 
scar  tissue  or  bronchitis,  the  patient 
was  told  to  get  a  full-size  x-ray.  On 
the  average,  it  took  three  visits  from 
a  public  health  nurse  to  talk  them 
into  doing  so. 

Why  should  this  be?  Why  should 
almost  everyone  line  up  for  an  x-ray 
without  urging,  and  then  back  off 
when  they  learn  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  important  to  look  into?  Com¬ 
mon  sense  would  say  that  if  suspicion 
is  raised,  one  could  never  feel  easy  in 
his  mind  until  he  knew  whether  that 
suspicion  was  right  or  wrong.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  would  say  that  a  person 
who  knows  that  early  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  means  more  rapid  and 
nearly  certain  cure  (which  everyone 
who  goes  through  a  survey  trailer 
would  seem  to  know,  else  why  should 
they  come?)  would  follow  up  with 
studies  and  treatment  immediately. 
But  human  nature  doesn’t  always  fol¬ 


low  common  sense.  Human  beings 
frequently  don’t  want  to  know  if  there 
is  anything  really  wrong.  They  want 
to  have  a  pat  on  the  back  and  scien¬ 
tific  assurance  that  there’s  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

This  is  a  common  cause  of  fear  of 
doctors.  “Every  time  I  go  to  a  doctor, 
I’m  scared  to  death  he’ll  find  cancer,” 
said  one  woman.  In  some  cases,  this 
force  even  drives  people  to  blindfold 
their  doctors— to  hide  symptoms  and 
refuse  parts  of  the  examination. 
Knowing  that  something  serious 
might  be  wrong,  these  people  need 
the  reassurance  of  an  examination, 
yet  they  still  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  keep  it  from  revealing 
things  they  do  not  want  to  know 
about.  A  woman  who  had  been  bleed¬ 
ing  for  six  months,  although  she  was 
well  past  the  menopause,  went  to  her 
doctor  for  a  checkup,  but  told  him 
nothing  about  this  dangerous  symp¬ 
tom.  When  the  doctor  noticed  some 
sign  of  the  condition,  she  at  first  re¬ 
fused  internal  examination.  Yet  this 
woman’s  disease  was  curable— it  was 
cancer,  but  disappeared  with  radium 
treatment.  In  her  desire  for  false  re¬ 
assurance,  she  almost  threw  away  her 
life. 

This  is  the  hardest  kind  of  fear  to 
fight.  There  is  only  one  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  it— to  think  about  disease, 
or  even  the  barest  possibility  of  dis¬ 
ease,  as  the  real  thing  to  fear.  Your 
doctor  is  a  healer.  Today,  almost  any 
disease  in  such  an  early  stage  that 
you  are  not  aware  of  it  can  be  cured. 
Thus  even  if  your  doctor  finds  a  dis¬ 
ease  you  didn’t  know  you  had,  he  is 
not  bringing  a  threat  of  death  before 
your  eyes.  He  is  bringing  you  new 
years  of  healthy  life. 

And  if  you  have  had  enough  signs 
or  enough  trouble  to  believe  that  you 
have  a  serious  complaint,  then  you 
already  have  full  reason  for  fear. 
Most  of  the  time,  your  doctor  can 
give  you  real  assurance.  Few  of  the 
children  whose  mothers  think  they 
have  polio  actually  suffer  from  the 
disease.  Most  of  the  people  who  think 
they  might  have  cancer  have  some 
much  milder  condition.  The  reason 
for  fear  is  already  there  before  you 


see  the  doctor  even  in  the  worst  cases, 
and  the  chance  that  he  might  prove 
your  suspicions  wrong  is  reason  for 
coming  hopefully  to  his  office. 

Through  all  these  measures,  you 
can  become  less  fearful  of  doctors, 
operations  and  hospitals.  And  when 
you  do,  you  will  find  new  horizons 
of  health  open  to  you.  For  fear  is  not 
merely  an  unpleasantness.  Fear  is  a 
barrier  to  good  sense  which  can  keep 
you  from  needed  treatment.  And  fear 
is  a  barrier  to  rapid  recovery,  since 
it  turns  your  energies  away  from 
healing  your  disease.  It  makes  every¬ 
thing  that  might  go  wrong  with  you 
worse  and  is  itself  made  worse  by 
everything  that  goes  wrong  with  you. 
It  is  well  worth  turning  out  now,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  time  to  do  its  deadly  work. 

Blind  Farmers 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

tends  the  baby  chicks,  brings  in  the 
cows,  operates  the  milking  machine, 
weighs  the  milk  and  keeps  all  the 
farm  records.  Gerhardt  says,  “Before 
I  met  Fred  Ward  I  figured  a  man 
was  washed  up  when  he  went  blind. 
Now  I  know  better.  I  know  that  I 
can  get  around  and  I  know  that  I 
can  do  almost  anything  that  I  really 
want  to  do.” 

Tall,  lean,  sightless  Fred  C.  Ward 
was,  until  his  recent  retirement,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  world-famous  Farm 
School  for  the  Blind  where  Gerhardt 
and  many  other  sightless  farmers 
acquired  their  agricultural  skills. 
The  school  is  sprawled  across  a 
rolling  47-acre  farm  site  some  25 
miles  northwest  of  Cincinnati.  Sight¬ 
less  people  from  all  over  the  nation 
arrive  here  each  year  to  study  agri¬ 
culture  under  the  guidance  of  in¬ 
structors  provided  by  the  Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  some  six  years, 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  only  school 
in  the  world  offering  regular  courses 
in  farming  to  blind  people. 

Each  course,  which  runs  about 
nine  months,  is  intensely  individual, 
so  enrollment  each  term  is  limited  to 
ten  students.  Life  at  the  school  is  a 
rich  mixture  of  classroom  work  and 
practical  experience.  There  is  a  huge 
steel  dairy  barn,  stocked  with  a  herd 
of  tested  cattle,  where  the  students 
learn  modern  dairy  farming.  The 
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HOW 

TO  TAKE  A  PILL 


Children  should  not  be  expected  to  swallow  pills 
or  capsules  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  After 
that  age,  if  someone  would  only  tell  their  mothers  how 
to  teach  them  to  swallow  capsules  and  pills  it  would 
save  many  tears,  frazzled  nerves  and  perhaps  lives.  Sev-  / 
eral  years  ago  my  Small  daughter  had  to  take  some  cap¬ 
sules,  but  could  not  swallow  them.  In  desperation,  I  sat 
down  with  her  and  said,  “Watch  me  while  I  do  it  real 
slow.  Let’s  see.  how  I  take  them.” 

I  put  the  pill  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  about  hilf  an 


inch  back.  The  tongue  automatically  cups  around  the 
pil^,  forming  a  little  groove  to  the  throat,  and  holds  it 
there  while  you  take  a  drink  of  water.  As  you  drink, 
the  pill  slides  down  the  groove  and  is  swallowed.  The 
child  is  both  surprised  and  delighted.  We  have  taught 
many  children  to  take  pills  in  this  manner.  My  older 
daughter,  a  registered  nurse,  has  taught  many  of  her 
patients  who  had  never  learned  to  swallow  pills. 


by  MARY  HARTE 
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YOU  CAN  c'hToT,  y„°oumre 

Kindergarten  through  9th  grade 

You  can  give  your  child  an  accredited  education  with 
famous  Calvert  SCHOOL-AT-HOME  Courses.  Easy- 
to-follow  teaching  manual;  books,  supplies.  Guid¬ 
ance  by  Calvert  teachers.  Often  used  to  enrich 
learning  programs  of  superior  pupils.  Start  any 
time.  52  nd  year.  Catalog.  Give  school  grade,  age. 

CALVEWT  SCKUUL 
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Pamphlets  on 

SKIN  and 
COSMETICS 

Acne  . 12  pp.  1 5c 

"Hair-Brained"  Notions.  .  .  12  pp.  15c 
Cosmetic  Facts  and  Fancies.  8  pp.  15c 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

535  N.  Dearborn  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


recommended  for 


OILY 

SKIN 


FOUNDATION  LOTION 
FOR  OILY  SKIN 

•  Reduces  excess 
oiliness 

•  Conceals  minor 
blemishes 

•  Assures  smoother 
texture  and  more  even 
skin  color  for  hours 

•  Free  from  oils,  fats 
and  waxes 


Three  flattering 
natural  skin 
tones 

•  LIGHT 

•  MEDIUM 

•  DARK 


MARCELLE  COSMETICS,  INC. 

Cosmetics  for  Sensitive  Ond  Allergic  Skin 

1741  North  Western  Avenue 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 

Rush  to  me  at  once  my  trial  sire  Morcelle  founda¬ 
tion  lotion  for  oily  skin. 

Enclosed  please  find  1  04  (in  coin)  for  handling. 
Check  shade  desired 

light  □  Medium  □  Dark  □ 


Name 

City 

Zone  Strife - - 
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sightless  student  sits  comfortably 
beside  a  cow  and,  with  his  instructor 
beside  him,  learns  hand-milking  and 
machine-milking.  Then  he  weighs 
the  milk— his  extrasensitive  fingers 
move  along  the  face  of  the  indicator 
to  “read”  the  weight. 

In  another  part  of  the  farm  is  the 
brooder  house,  brimming  over  with 
some  2000  brooders.  The  house  is 
divided  into  small  pens,  each  a 
separate  unit  equipped  with  its  own 
brooder,  water  fountain  and  feeder. 
Each  student  has  his  own  pen  to 
work  on, -and  later  he  analyzes  the 
results  of  his  labors.  In  the  laying 
house,  which  holds  300  birds,  the 
student  learns  flock  management, 
and  in  other  buildings  there  are  fa¬ 
cilities  for  sorting,  grading  and  in¬ 
cubating  eggs,  and  for  learning  the 
use  of  farm  tools  and  equipment,  the 
installation  of  simple  plumbing  and 
electrical  wiring  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  farm  buildings. 
Students  also  learn  how  to  use 
Braille  watches,  canes  and  “talking 
books”  and  how  to  type  and  read 
Braille.  At  the  Farm  School  every¬ 
thing  is  geared  to  train  a  self-reliant 
and  successful  farmer. 

Other  schools  have  also  pitched 
in  to  help  train  the  blind  for  farm 
occupations.  Recently,  35-year-old 
Peter  Rizzo  of  Cliffside,  N.  J.,  blind¬ 
ed  in  combat  in  World  War  II,  com¬ 
pleted  a  ten-week  course  in  poultry¬ 
keeping  at  Rutgers  University’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Peter  worked 
comfortably  together  with  sighted 
students,  in  classes,  lab  sessions  and 
on  field  trips.  To  the  casual  onlook¬ 
er,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell 
that  Peter  was  blind. 

Early  in  June,  1956,  our  govern¬ 
ment’s  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare  joined  forces 
with  Kansas  State  College  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  new  and  far-reaching  proj¬ 
ect.  Fifteen  people  came  to  the  col¬ 
lege  from  11  states  and  Hawaii  to 
take  part  in  a  special  training  course 
i  for  counselors  working  with  blind 
c'  people  in  rural  areas.  The  new  coun¬ 
selors,  many  of  them  partially  or  to¬ 
tally  blind,  received  intense  instruc¬ 
tion  in  placing  other  blind  people  in 
rural  and  agricultural  occupations. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  recently  began  a 


project  called  the  “subsistence 
homestead,”  through  which  the  com¬ 
mission  provides  financial  aid  to 
needy  blind  farmers. 

In  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  is  the  produc¬ 
tive  100-acre  spread  of  blind  farmer 
Bill  Miller.  Dairyman  Miller’s  farm 
is  a  beehive  of  electrical  activity.  He 
has  an  electric  pump  to  draw  water 
for  the  livestock,  electric  milkers 
and  an  electric  feed-chopper  and 
hoist.  Electricity  is  Bill’s  valued 
handyman  around  his  spread. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati  is 
the  260-acre  farm  of  sightless  Steve 
Elsaesser  who  profitably  raises 
chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks.  Steve 
saunters  into  the  hen  house  at  night 
and  strolls  slowly  along  the  roost, 
gently  handling  and  caring  for  each 
bird.  “Chicken  farming,  either  broil¬ 
ers  or  layers,  is  a  good  project  for 
the  blind,”  Steve  declares,  and  then 
adds  encouragingly,  “A  fellow 
should  be  able  to  do  all  the  work 
without  outside  help.  I  know— be¬ 
cause  I  do!” 

AtvLw&iA  to 
^exdtniccd  'licJzleSiA, 

( See  pagd  56) 
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1.  About  100  years—  origin  around 
1845.  (“Return  of  the  Pacifier,”  page 
28.) 

2.  By  giving  him  some  of  our  time 
for  it.  (“Teach  Your  Children  to  Use 
Leisure,”  page  31.) 

3.  To  make  sure  no  cancerous  tis¬ 
sue  is  left  behind.  (“I’m  Glad  I  Had 
My  Breast  Removed,”  page  50. ) 

4.  An  estimated  4000.  (“Blind  Far¬ 
mers,”  page  36. ) 

5.  Toward  the  elderly.  (“Learning 
in  Later  Life,”  page  24. ) 

6.  It  can  make  you  feel  young 
again.  (“Get  Out  and  Walk,”  page 
34.) 

7.  Aging  of  the  skin.  (“The  Scien¬ 
tific  Side  of  the  Cosmetic  Industry,” 
page  40. ) 

8.  Make  sure  some  of  them  are 
men.  (“Children  Need  the  Masculine 
Touch,”  page  62.) 

9.  The  fear  that  he  may  find  can¬ 
cer.  (“Don’t  Fear  the  Doctor,”  page 
48.) 

10.  No.  (“Intestinal  Polyps,”  page 
52. ) 


SALT-FREE  DIET? 

Recapture  flavor  this  easy  way! 

“I  completely  satisfy  my  craving  for 
real  salt  flavor  by  using  Adolph’s,  the 
best-tasting  salt  substitute  made. 
Adolph’s  looks,  sprinkles  and  seasons 
like  salt— retains  its  flavor  in  all  cook¬ 
ing,  baking  and  canning.  The  Mono- 
Potassium  Glutamate  in  it  accents  the 
true  flavor  of  all  food.  Enjoy  eating 
again!  Ask  for  Adolph’s  Salt  Substi¬ 
tute  at  your  gro- 
Adolph’s 


cer  s. 


Ltd.,  Burbank, 
California. 


SALT  SUBSTITUTE 


Makes  Loving  Care 
A  Family  Affair  .  not  SOLD 

Let  Baby  enjoy  family  living  ||  STORES 
out  of  reach  of  danger  in  the 
new  tumble-proof  Babee-Tenda® 

Feed-and-Piay  Chair.  Many  ex¬ 
tra  features  plus  years-ahead  use¬ 
fulness.  Be  sure  to  see  the  genuine. 

Call  your  local  Babee-Tenda® 
agency  or  mail  coupon. 

See  the  new  TENDA®  PLAY-CRIB. 

Many  Ut et.  Saves  (pace  and  money. 

THE  BABEE  TENDA®  CORPORATION^ 

Dept.  74-H,  Metropolis,  Illinois 

f the"babeTtenda®  CORPORATION 

I  Dept.  74-H,  Metropolis.  Illinois 

|  Please  send  facts  on  Babee-Tenda®  Safety  Chair 
and  Play-Crib.  Include  FREE  child-care  booklet. 


Name.  . 
Address 


Zone  or 


City . County.  .  .  .State 


Baby  s  age  or  expecting  month 


>  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 


i*  Aovumio 


FREE! 


Valuable 
ahild-care 
booklet  (or 
naw  Mothers 


60 


TODAY’S  HEALTH 


Nothing  to  stop  you  from  rushing  head¬ 
long  into  a  clear,  fresh  pool,  a  mountain 
spring,  a  briny  surf!  When  it’s  time-of- 
the-month,  you  can  still  keep  cool!  You 
can  swim  wearing  Tampax — the  internal 
sanitary  protection  that  really  protects 
while  it  keeps  your  secret  safe! 

Doctor-invented  Tampax®  is  invisible 
and  unfelt  when  in  place.  You  can  wear 
it  under  the  sleekest  bathing  suit— and 
no  one  will  ever  know!  You  can  dive, 
swim,  be  a  living  mermaid — and  Tampax 
won’t  absorb  a  drop  of  water! 

Any  time,  anywhere,  Tampax  is  the 
coolest,  nicest,  most  comfortable 
sanitary  protection  you  can 
wear.  No  belts,  pins  or  pads  to 
chafe  and  bind.  Nothing  to 
bulge  or  show.  Nothing  to  cause  odor. 

Take  off  for  a  breezy  beach  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice!  Say  "goodbye”  to  "prob¬ 
lem  days”  with  Tampax!  It’s  easy  to 
change  .  .  .  simple  to  dispose  of .  .  .  con¬ 
venient  to  carry.  Why,  as  much  as  a 
whole  month’s  supply  tucks  away  in 
your  purse!  3  absorbencies:  Regular, 
Junior,  Super.  Wherever  drug  products 
are  sold.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


Invented  by  a  doctor — 
now  used  by  millions  of  women 


The  Scientific  Side  of  the  Cosmetic  Industry 

( Continued  from  page  41 ) 


systemic  effects.  In  excess  of  50,000 
I.  U.,  undesirable  systemic  effects 
may  result.  Our  great  concern  for  the 
safety  of  these  products  stems  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  absorbed 
through  the  skin. 

Commenting  on  the  efficacy  of  hor¬ 
mone  creams,  Dr.  Blank  further  said 
that  if  there  is  any  favorable  effect  at 
all  on  the  skin,  it  is  subtle  and  slow  to 
develop.  Conclusive  evidence  is  not 
available.  Some  investigators  have 
stated  that  upon  examination  of  the 
skin  under  the  microscope,  improve¬ 
ment  was  observed,  but  in  one  study 
of  27  women  of  various  ages,  Dr. 
Howard  Behrman  found  no  obvious 
changes  in  facial  skin.  Test  subjects 
were  told  to  apply  an  estrogenic 
cream  to  one  side  of  the  face  and  the 
base  or  vehicle  to  the  other  for  91 
days.  The  creams  were  coded  so  the 
women  could  not7  identify  them.  No 
difference  could  be  detected  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  at  the  end  of  the 
test  period.  It  is  certain  that  if  there 
are  any  favorable  effects  at  all  they 
are  not  as  dramatic  as  the  ads  say. 

Claims  have  also  been  made  for  the 
rejuvenating  properties  of  certain  vi¬ 
tamins.  Of  these  vitamin  A  has  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  popularity  as  a 
remedy  for  dry  skin.  Dr.  Blank  re¬ 
ported  that  large  oral  doses  of  vita¬ 
min  A  correct  certain  diseases  char¬ 
acterized  by  thickened  dry  skin,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
abnormal  keratinization  in  skin 
disease  is  altered  by  the  topical  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  vitamin  cream.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  use  of  vitamin  A  in 
cosmetics  for  dry  skin.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  to  think  that  it  is  any 
more  effective  in  combating  dry  skin 
than  a  simple  emollient  cream  with¬ 
out  vitamin  A. 

The  problems  associated  with  pers¬ 
piration  and  odor  have  taken  up  a 
great  deal  of  conference  time.  There 
is  still  no  antiperspirant  deodorant 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  stop 
underarm  perspiration  under  all  cir¬ 


Coming  in  Today’s  Health 

Acid  or  Alkaline?  You’re  Both 

by  Noah  D.  Fabricant,  M.D. 


cumstances.  Dr.  Franz  Herrmann  ex 
plained  during  a  symposium  discus 
sion  why  researchers  have  been  lim 
ited  in  making  more  foolproof  prod 
ucts.  Antiperspirants  depend  for  thei 
effects  upon  the  action  of  alum 
inum  salts.  Since  they  change  skii 
structure,  they  are  drugs  as  well  a 
cosmetics  and  the  active  ingredien 
is  listed  on  the  label.  These  salts 
usually  aluminum  choloride,  alumi 
num  sulfate  or  aluminum,  chlorhy 
droxide,  cause  the  skin  to  becomi 
mildly  inflamed.  The  tissues  about  th 
sweat  pores  swell,  thus  narrowing  th 
opening.  This  type  of  action  must  b 
carefully  controlled  so  that  irritatioi 
is  not  so  severe  that  skin  damage  oc 
curs.  For  this  reason,  antiperspirant 
cannot  be  made  stronger  and  more  el 
fective.  Some  manufacturers  do  mak 
various  strengths  of  products,  but  cei 
tain  limits  must  be  maintained  if  th 
public  is  to  be  protected.  Almo< 
everyone  leading  an  active  life  need 
an  antiperspirant  to  protect  clothin 
as  well  as  for  esthetic  reasons.  An 
many  are  still  looking  for  an  entire! 
satisfactory  product. 

Few  cosmetic  problems  have  cha 
lenged  physicians  as  much  as  that  ( 
skin  cleansing.  Perhaps  it  is  becaus 
the  search  for  a  cleansing  agent  th; 
can  be  used  by  all  as  frequently  i 
necessary  has  not  yet  ended.  The  a 
rival  on  the  scene  of  synthetic  dete 
gents  to  supplement  soap  has  n< 
simplified  matters.  Where  once  tl 
homemaker  used  a  bar  of  “all  pu 
pose”  soap  to  scrub  everything— fro 
the  youngsters’  faces  to  her  husband 
denims  and  the  kitchen  floor— tl 
modern  housewife  has  a  whole  she 
of  products  from  which  she  can  sele 
a  soap  or  detergent  made  specifical 
for  the  task  she  has  in  mind.  Wheth 
this  is  responsible  for  our  prese 
state  of  affairs,  we  do  not  know.  Pe 
haps  hand  dermatitis  was  always 
serious  problem  for  the  homemake 
but  it  was  tolerated  quietly  as  a  nece 
sary  ill.  In  the  past,  red,  rough  han< 
may  even  have  been  a  valued  symb 
of  hard  work  and  devotion  to  the  far 
ily.  Today,  dermatitis  caused  by  e 
posure  to  household  chemicals  is  r 
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also  carried  In  stock  In  the  following  sizes 
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